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much better one, whose officers had been trained in the Continental wars and whose soldiers were filled rath enthusiasm for the cause. The English officers were amateurish, the soldiers undisciplined, and there was not enough money to pay or feed them properly. Hopelessly overmatched, therefore, Charles felt obliged to treat with the enemy, and in June 1639 a " pacification " was signed between the two parties, before a blow had been struck. Neither side made any attempt to keep the terms of the treaty and both only thought of it as a truce, to last till each was in a better position to establish its authority in Scotland.
That autumn Wentworth arrived in England. He had left Ireland apparently prosperous and orderly and was certain that strong measures would produce an equally satisfactory result in Scotland, where the leaders showed less and less intention of obeying the King and war again seemed inevitable. Yet, if the English were not to be hopelessly humiliated, some means of raising money beyond the ordinary revenue must be found. The King could only just carry on in. time of peace - in a war he was helpless. Then it was that Wentworth proposed that a Parliament should be called as the oldest and most popular method of obtaining supplies. He had always been able to manage the Irish Parliaments and he thought that the fear of a Scottish invasion must rouse all Englishmen in support of their King. He had long been out of touch with English affairs and never guessed that the leading men who were to sit in the new Parliament might welcome the rebel army as a support in their